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IMTiENATIoNAL  TRaDE  IN  LJZAT  1947  and  194B 

International  trade  in  meat  during  194S,  excluding  Asia  and  other  unim- 
portant meat  producing  areas,  declined  about  18  percent,  dropping  from  nearly 
4,8  billion  pounds  in  1947  to  approxirr:ately  4.0  billion  pounds  in  194^,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  estimate  b,/  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  This 
is  well  below  the  1946  level  when  nearly  5.6  billion  pounds  of  m.eat  moved  in 
channels  of  international  trade.    The  1948 'volume  of  trade  was  approximately 
12  percent  below  that  of  the  prewar  period.    Generally,  the  reduced  volume  of 
trade  reflects  the  decrease  in  the  7;orld  meat  production  in  194^  l/,  the  strong 
dom.estic  demand  for  meat  in  producing  countries  and  the  limited  exchange  avail- 
able in  consuming  countries  for  the  purchase  of  imported  meat. 


MilAT  1/:  International  trade  by  areas,  aver- 
  a.g:e  1934-38,  annual  19^-6-48.  
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\j  All  meats  converted  to  a  carcass  ^^^eight  equivalent  -  includes  beef  and  veal, 
pork,  mutton  and  lamb,  goat  and  horse  meat;  excludes  live  animals,  edible  offal 
lard,  rabbit  and  poultry  meat^  2/  Preliminary.  Excludes  exports  of  horse 
meat  from  the  United  States,  which  averaged  2  million  pounds  in  1935-39,  4 
million  in  1946,  124  million  in  1947,  and  II4  million  in  1948.  4/  Not  availabl 
y  In  postwar  years  some  international  trade  may  have  been  excluded  due  to  lack 
of  information  upon  which  to  bc.se  estimates, 

1/   1/orld  meat  production  in  1948  wr.s  suixHiarized  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
May  9,  1949  and  Vvorld  Hog  Numbers,  World  Cattle  Numbers  and  'Jorld  Sheep  Numbers 
were  sumr.iarized  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  dated  March  28,  April  11,  and 
April  25,  1949,  respectively. 
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Meat  exports  in  194^  declined  by  about  843  million  pounds  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  1947.    The  largest  decrease  occurred  in  exports  from 
Argentina,  United  States,  Denmark,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Eire 
and  Southern  Rhodesia.    The  over-all  decline,  however,  was  offset  to  some 
extent  by  increased  exports  from  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Poland, 
Madagascar,  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  few  other  countries.    In  addition,  such 
importing  countries  as  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have  increased  their 
exports.    During  the  year  Poland  became  a  net  exporter  of  meat,  after  being 
a  net  importer  in  1946  and  1947.    In  relet<ion  to  prewar,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Mexico,  Madagascar  and  Paraguay  we  re  the  only  exporting  countries  from  which 
exports  in  1948  exceeded  the  1934- 38  average. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  trade  status  of  some  of  the  European 
countries  changed  somewhat  from  their  prewar  pattern.    Such  countries  as 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Finland,  and  Sweden,  for  instance,  v^ere  on  a  net 
importing  basis  in  1948  rather,  than  on  a  net  exporting  basis.    These  coun- 
tries, together  with  United  States,  Spain,  Czechoslovakia  and  Switzerland, 
increased^  their  meat  imports  in. 1948  by  more  than  512  million  pounds  in  the 
aggreg5.te  com.pared  with  the  prewar  level.    On  the  other  hand,  the  I948  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  were  almost  930  million  pounds  below  the  1934- 
38  average,  and  imports  into  Italy  were  about  30  million  under  the  prev;ar 
average. 

As  a  r.^sult  of  wartime  losses  in  livestock  nmibers,  the  time  required 
to  rv^iiabilitate  the  livestock  industry  in  many  Europeaji  countries,  and  a 
growing  population  in  many  of  those  countries,  the  demand  for  meat  imports 
has  not  only  become  greater  in  most  importing  countries,  but  also  has  in- 
creased in  those  countries  which  were  fonnerly  either  self-sufficient  or  ex- 
ported on  a  small  scale.    With  the  large  decline  in  the  world's  exportable 
surplus  in  1948,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  importer  of  meat,  had  a 
smaller  world  supply  to  draw  upon  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  a  smaller 
percentage  (under  68  percent)  01  the  total  exports  than  the  average  re- 
ceived (83  percent)  during,  the  1934-38  period.    The  other  principal  meat 
importing;  countries  in  1948  were  the  United  States  with,  almost  350  million 
pounds,  Belgium  201  million,  Germany  I66  million,  and  the  Netherlands  74 
million,  .  Imports  by  other  countries  ranged  f rcan  6'  million  pounds  for 
Portugal  to  59  million  pounds  for  Spain,    '■     ■  •  - 

Canadian  exports  of  meat  in  1948  dropped  off  about  11  million  pounds 
from  a  year  earlier.    Nevertheless,  these  exports  were  more  than  double 
those  of  prewar.    Canada^ s  removal  of  export  controls  on  slaughter  and 
feeder  cattle  and  on  sheep  and  lambs  in  August  1948,  accounted  for  tae  re- 
duction in  meat  exports  from  a  year  earlier.    From  August  16  to  the  end  of 
1948,  according  to  Canadian  sources,  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States 
265,249  head  of  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle,  including  calves.  Apparently, 
the  relatively  high  price  for  cattle  in  the  United  States  during  this  period 
V7as  an  incentive  for  Canada  to  cancel  its  arrangement  to  supply  the  United 
Kingdom  with  beef  and  veal  and  instead  to  diveitlive  cattle  to  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  a  higher  price  and  American  dollars. 
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Mg?±,  exports  from  tha  United  States  since  the  war,  end  particularly 
after  1946  when  UK^RRA  shipments  ceased have  dropped  drastically  and  the 
downward  trend  has  continued.    The  1948  exports  of  about  70  million  pounds, 
were  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  of  1947,  and  only  60  percent  of  prewar. 
This  decline  reflects  the  continuance  of  a  relatively  strong  domestic  de- 
mand for  meat  due  to  a  high  national  income  and  a  growing  pQpulat...on.  At 
the  seme  tim.e,  the  United  States  imported  about  350  million  pounds  of  meat, 
exclusive  of  the  live  cattle  imported  for  slaughter  from  Canada,  which  par- 
tially offset  the  live  cattle  imports  formerly  received  from  kexico. 

iixports  of  meat  froj.  kexico  in  194^  w^.re  more  than  6  tim^s  larger  than  . 
those  of  1947.    Pr.war  live  cattle  exports  to  the  United  States  formerly 
ranged  from  400,000  to  500,000  head  annually.    With  the  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Decenber  of  1946,  this  movement  was  discontinued.  It, 
therefore,  bee  sine  necessary  to  provide  a  market  outlet  for  the  meat  obtained 
from  surplus  cattle  wnich  normally  v/ould  be  exported.    Tnis  required  the 
establishment  of  several  meat  canning  plants  in  surplus  cattle  producing 
areas  of  Kexico  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  over  90  mil- 
lion pounas  of  canned  meat  were  exported. 

Denmark,  Poland  and  ^ire  were  the  principal  m.eat  exporting  countries 
in  Europe  in  194'S.    Danish  meat  exports  of  about  143  million  pounds  were 
less  than  half  of  those  made  in  1947,  and  slightly  more  than  one-quarter 
as  Ic^rge  as  taos^  of  prewar.    The  194S  exports  were  the  lowest  since  1942 
when  they  reached  139  million  pounds.    Drought  conditions  in  the  latter  part 
of  1947,  shortage  of  imported  fe^d  in  1947  s.nd  194^,  cjiid  holding  out  of 
breeding  stock  in  1946,  were  the  principal  factors  accounting  for  the  drop 
in  exports  during  194^. 

In  Eire,  reduced  livestock  nuLib.:rs,  live  cattle  exports,  lov/  export 
prices  for  canned  meat,  and  limited  feed  supplies  were  the  ;  rir-^ary  reasons 
for  m.eat  exports  dropping  from  the  prewar  level  of  nearly  71  million  pounds 
to  34  million  pouncs  in  1947  ^nd  to  cbout  27  million  pounds  in  1946.  Some 
261,000  head  of  live  cattle,  known  as  store  cattle,  were  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Europe  in  1948, 

On  the  basis  of  the  limited  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  Poland 
exported  about  25  million  pounds  of  mioat  in  1946.    This  represents  a  shift 
from,  a  net  importer  of  m^eat  in  1946  and  1947  to  a  net  exporter.  Polish 
m.eats,  particularly  baccn,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  hai.is,  are  reentering  world 
trade  channels.    Considerable  beef  has  been  im.ported  from  neighboring  countries 
in  order  to^  enable  Poland  to  expert  a  larger  v^lum.e  cf  bacon  and  ham, 

Argentine  mioat  experts  in  1946  were  estlnated  at  1,4  billi-;n  pounds, 
Qfie  -half  a  billion  pounds  below  that  ^f  1947  but  only  slightly  under  the 
prewar  level.    Exports  declined  primarily  because  of  lov/er  mioat  production 
during  the  year,  continued  strong  domestic  dev...and  and  relatively  low  export 
prices  received,    Tho  drop  in  1946  exports,  according  to  estimates,  exceeded 
the  decline  in  meat  production  by  about  127  million  pounds. 
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Argentine  G:cpcrbs  made  up  36  percent  of  the  world  meat  exports  in  194^, 
compared  v;ith  42  percent  in  1947  ^-nd  32  percent  in  .  tho  I934-38  period.  Of- 
these  exports,  about  51  percent  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  compared 
with  74  percent  in  1947  '  nd  80  percent"  in  the  I934-38  period, 

Uruguay,  the  second  largest  exporter  of  meat  in  South  America,  increased 
its  1948  exports  by  more  then  45  million  pounds  c-ver  the  preceding  yea-r. 
Although  those  exports  v;e  re.  40  percent  bo  low  the  prewar  level,  the  1948  ex- 
ports do  reflect  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers  and  moat  production  over 
the  low  levels  following  the  1942-43  drought.    Brazil's  e:xports  also  shewed 
an  increase  over  1947,  but  were  nearly  50  milli..n  pounds  below  the  1934-33 
average.    Increased  domestic  demand  for  m^^at  in  that  country  has  been  the 
major  factor  in  holding  dov^  experts.    Praguay,  likewise,  increased  its 
moat  exports  in  1948,  more  than  doublQ    the  prowar  level.    Heat  exports  from 
Chile,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  decline  for  several  years  due  chiefly 
to  lower  livestock  numbers  and  strong  domestic  demand. 

Australian  meat  exports  dropped  from  537  million  pounds  in  1947  to  456 
million  pounds  in  1948.    This  is  almost  40  million  pounds    belov/  the  1934-48 
level.    Relatively  slov/  recovery  from,  the  Ion    drought,  extending  over 
several,  years,  and  the  holding  back  of  breeding  animals,  apparently,  were  the 
predominating  factors  in  last  year's  lower  exports.    New  Zealand's  meat  ex- 
ports showed  a  decline  in  1948,  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  and  were  about 
185  million  pounas  above  the  prewar  level.    Some  holding  out  of  breeding 
animals  was  a  factor  in  last  year' s  smaller  exports. 

Meat  exports  from  Madagascar  are  estimated  to  be  about  20  percent  larger 
than  1947  and  70  percent  above  prewar.    This  is  a  continuing  upward  trend  in 
exports,  indicating  an  increase  in  domestic  meat  production. 

Trade  data  are  not  available  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  Asiatic  and 
other  unimportant  meat  producing  countries  and  are,  therefore,  not  covered 
in  this  summary.    However,  the  quantities  involved  are  believed  to  be  rela- 
tively small  and  insignificant  as  far  as  total  world  trade  is  concerned. 
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MEAT:  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FOR  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES, 
AVERAGE  1934-38    1947  and  1948 


AVERAGE  1934-38 


4,511,000,000  POUNDS  4,147,000,000  POUNDS 


1947 


4,795,000,000  POUNDS  '  4,497,000,000  POUNDS 


OTHERS  6.5% 
MAD  AG.  1.3%' 
MEX.  2.4 
DEN.  3.6' 
BRAZ.  4.1% 

URUGUAY^ 
4.9%^ 


EXPORTS 


1948 

OTHERS  7.7% 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA  1.5% 
SPAIN  1.6%' 
NETHERLANDS  2.0%' 
GERMANY  4.5  %' 

BELG.  5.4%- 


IMPORTS 


3,952,000,000  POUNDS 


COUNTRIES  WITH  EXPORTS  OR  IMPORTS  OF  LESS  THAN  1%  INCLUDED  IN  OTHERS 


3,722,000,000  POUNDS 
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